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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper. 





4 GIGANTIC TREE HAD OVERWHELMED THE TENT. 


INCIDENTS ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


Iv.—A STORM AT THE DIGGINGS, 


Tue night of the 23rd of July, 185—, was remarkable 
for a furious hurricane of wind and rain, which swept 
over the colony of Victoria, and which was the cause of 
many disasters, particularly on the gold-fields. I was 
at that period residing at one of the smaller diggings in 
the Mount Alexander district, engaged partly in mining 
pursuits and partly in the practice of my profession ; 
but, having occasion to visit Melbourne, I intrusted my 
patients to the care of a Mr. Fraser, the only other 
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medical man in the place besides myself, and.who had 
resided on the gold-fields ever since their commencement. 
It was during my absence the storm occurred, and the 
following incidents, which Mr. Fraser detailed with much 
feeling to me on my return, happened to him. 

Early on the morning of the day that the gale broke 
out, he was standing in front of his tent saddling his 
horse to ride to Castlemaine, where the Circuit Court 
was sitting, and to which he had been summoned as a 
witness in a case then pending. While thus employed, 
his friend and neighbour Mr. Turner, the occupant of a 
store which stood a few yards from his own dwelling, 
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came up from the direction of one of the steam quartz 
crushing-machines erected on the banks of the creek, 
carrying something wrapped in a handkerchief. 

Turner was a man who, up to the age of fifty, had lived 
a life of toil and vicissitude, as master ofa vesgel, and had 
then retired upon a moderate competence to @ spot near 
Bristol, his birth-place, and where he had hoped to end 
his days. But the desire of providing increased means 
for an increasing family (he had married rather late in 
life) unfortunately led him to listen to the sanguine 
representations of a plausible relative, who persuaded 
him to embark a considerable portion of his earnings in 
on undertaking which his ignorance of such matters 
prevented him from knowing the danger of, or that 
failure therein might involve utter ruin. The specula- 
tion did fail; the remains of his hardly-earned savings 
were swept away, and Turner found himself at an ad- 
vanced age obliged to begin life afresh. Leaving his 
wife and children until he should be able to send for 
them or return himself, he had embarked for the gold- 
fields. But ill-fortune still pursued him; five years of 
toil had been crowned with little or no success; and 
had not some friends, who were acquainted with his 
history and sympathized with him in his misfortunes, 
aided by establishing him in a store, he would soon 
have suécumbed altogether; for his health began to 
give way. This timely assistance had restored him; 
and of late he was beginning to look forward to the 
realization of his often-cherished but repeatedly-dis- 
appointed hope of being able soon to send for his family 
to join him in the colony. 

“Good morning, Turner,” said Fraser, as the former 
came up; “you are upearly, Been at the mill? By 
the by, have you had a crushing yet from your new 
claim P” 

Instead of replying in words, as soon as he reached 
his own door Turner beckoned to the other to come to 
him, and, entering his store, which was built of slabs 
and roofed over with canvas, passed round the counter, 
through into the back division, which was used indiffer- 
ently as a bed-room, parlour, and kitchen. Hore, placing 
the parcel he carried upon the table, he sat down, took 
off his hat, and wiped his brow, which appeared hot and 
flushed, although the morning was very cold; and in 
fact his friend, who had followed him, upon looking at 
him more closely, observed that he was labouring under 
considerable emotion of some kind. 

“ What is the matter, Turner? Anything gone wrong?” 
he asked, ‘ 

Turner rose from his seat, took a few turns up and 
down the room, then, approaching the table, with trem- 
bling hands he untied the handkerchief which covered 
the parcel he had placed there, exhibiting to view a cako 
of solid gold, evidently fresh from the machine; for it 
was still warm. 

“Then the claim has turned out well,” said Mr. Fraser, 
joyfully, when he saw it, “I congratulate you heartily, 
old fellow ;” and he grasped and shook his hand cordially. 
“If there was one man more than another to whom I 
wished, and who required a piece of good fortune to 
keep him from despairing, it was yourself. And I don’t 
wonder at the sudden change upsetting you rather,” he 
added, as he looked at Turner’s disturbed featuros. 
“Why, there must be twenty pounds weight here at 
least ;” and he took up the dull yellow mass in his 
hand and weighed it. 

“Olose upon two hundred ounces out of five tons 
only, and the stone looking richer as we go on,” replied 
Turner. “Yes, I do feel upset; I thought I shonld 


have fainted outright when I. went down this morvinge | 
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and they showed it to me. But it was not merely the 
gold, doctor, though to a man situated as I am it isa 
wenderful relief; you know me well enough, I think, to 
be sure that it is for the happiness that gold will bring 
that I am so overjoyed at seeing it.” 

“T do know, and I can heartily sympathize with your 
feelings. Of course, now you will soon kave Mrs. Turner 
and the children out here; or perhaps you will wait and 
go back to them.” 

“No; I will send for them at once. How I have 
longed for them every day of the last five years! All 
the gold in the county would not make me live here 
without them, or stay in these tents alone, as some do 
who have no need to do it.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied Fraser ; “a life on 
the diggings, with no family ties or home affection, is 
a miserable affair at the best. Did you get a letter from 
them by this last mail? You have five children alto- 
gether, I think you said.” 

“ Five living and one dead,” said Turner, to whom, as 
his friend well knew, the subject of his family was one 
on which he dearly loved to expatiate: “ Harry, the 
oldest, two girls, and the baby; that is, she was a baby 
when I left her, I can’t help always thinking and 
speaking of them as I saw them last. Let me sec; 
why, she will be nearly seven years old by this time; 
and the two girls will be women grown. I shan’t know 
them all. Harry—I was rather anxious about Harry, 
he was such a harum-scarum, unmanageable lad as a 
youngster; but his mother writes me he has turned out 
quite a steady and sedate young man (he must be nearly 
twenty now); so kind and attentive to her, brings home 
all he earns—I told you he had got a situation as clerk 
in a wholesale house in Bristol—spends his evenings at 
home, not like some young men, ashamed to be seen 
walking with his sisters, and preferring any place rather 
than home. But then you know, doctor, a good deal 
depends on what sort of home a lad has, He is lucky 
in having such a mother—one who knows how to make 
home attractive. How glad I shall be to see them all 
again once more, to be sure. You shall soon have a 
more tidy place to sit down in when you and Mrs, Fraser 
come in to see us—not like it is now.” And Turner looked 
round in his room, where everything seemed, to use his 
own expression, as if arranged by a gale of wind; frying- 
pans, buckets, and cooking utensils; packing cases, dirty 
plates, etc., being mingled with books and clothes, etc., 
in most admired confusion. “I shall soon have things 
shipshape when they come; though, of course, I must 
have a botter place than this ready for them. I wish, 
now, I had bought this allotment at the last sale of town 
lots.” And Turner ran on, evidently in the highest spirits 
at his unexpected good fortune; for the claim, of which 
he had purchased the half for a mere trifle, was on a 
reef newly opened by his partner, and was not supposed 
to be able to yield more than a very moderate profit. 
Fraser had known him for several years, and had never 
seen him in such a mood before. He laughed and joked, 
and rattled on in a way that much surprised his friend, 
who knew him to be in general very taciturn; in fact, 
to those unacquainted with him, he appeared moody 
and unsocial, : 

Living many ycars in the gold-fields, Mr. Fraser had 
often witnessed similar instances of sudden goad fortune 
to that now presented to his notice; and he had repeatedly 
been struck by the different effects produced thereby on 
different individuals—some who had previously been reck- 
less and improvident becoming prudent, even miserly, 
as if the love of acquisition had come with the gold; 
while with others—and these the great majority—the 
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reverse took place, the careful, and above all, the hitherto 
temperate, becoming spendthrifts and drunkards. Often, 
indeed, bad he occasion to observe how rapidly, under 
such circumstances, the seeds of unsuspected or long 
dormant vices sprang into vigorous existence, when those 
wholesome restraints which had hitherto kept temptation 
from them were removed—when the daily toil ceased to 
be a necessity, and idleness could be indulged. Nor 
was this the case with young men only. He had 
known some who had lived forty or fifty years in 
the world, and whose habits for good or evil might 
therefore be supposed to be formed—who, until then, 
had never taken the slightest interest in horses or 
racing matters—suddenly, from the example of those 
about them, infected with the mania for book-making 
and betting, and, of course, proving rapid victims to 
the sharpers who had inoculated them with the folly. 
Mr. Fraser had not the slightest fear, however, of his 
friend being led into any of those vicious extravagances 
which the gold-fields so often witnessed; in his family 
affections he had a talisman to preserve him from such, 
even if he had any tendency to them. But he knew that 
the subject of such good,fortune would quickly be sur- 
rounded by those who would place every temptation 
to excess in his way, and that Turner was of rather a 
facile disposition—one of those good-natured men who 
find it difficult to say “No.” He thought it prudent, 
therefore, to utter a timely word of caution. After 
listening for some time with sympathizing interest to 
the plans for the future in reference to his family, which, 
in the fulness of his heart and in anticipation of the 
happiness in store for him, he had already formed, Mr. 
Fraser at length said— 

“ Well, I must be off; the Court opens at ten o’clock, 
and I rather think my case will be early on. By the 


by,” he continued, stopping at the door, “I am sorry 
you have such a man as Bliss for your partner in the 


clam; I know him well. He is certain to signalize his 
good fortune by a furious bout of dissipation. There’s 
no fear of his leading yow into anything of that kind ?” 

“No, indeed, doctor; not the slightest. Iam too old 
a man, have suffered too much, and have too much 
dependent upon me to be led astray by any wicked 
nonsense that any young fellow like Bliss can propose.” 

“Excuse me for mentioning it,” Fraser said; “but 
this is a new experience to you, long as you have lived; 
and sudden prosperity, you know, Turner, is always the 
greatest trial for human nature. One requires to keep 
a sharp look-out on himself at such a time.” 

“TI know it is, doctor; but you need not fear for me. 
Bliss may do what he likes; but I’ve something better 
to do with my gold than squander it at the public-house. 
You know I seldom went there; but now I shall resolve 
never to enter its doors.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. You know what 
a set will be there to-night; and it’s always best to keep 
out of the way of temptation. Better not to go near 
them.” 

Turner laughed merrily at his friend’s anxiety on his 
hehalf, which he truly guessed to arise from Fraser’s 
knowing that he had much of the unsuspicious frankness 
and simplicity of the sailor, and that he might be made 
the victim of some of the “sporting gentlemen” who 
happened to be then in the township, on the occasion 
of the yearly races. 

“Never fear for me,” he cried, as Fraser mounted his 
horse; “I give you my word I won’t go near Bruce’s 
to-night, so I shall get into no scrape.” 

So spoke Turner, in full confidence in his own ability 
to resist temptation. Well would it have been for him 
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if, in that hour of his good fortune, he had remembered 
how weak even the strongest are who trust in their own 
strength alone, and how even the frailest of mortals are 
supported when looking above for aid, and trusting 
to Divine assistance to keep them in the path of duty. 
Now, if ever, he needed that religious principle which is 
the only safeguard, as we journey through life, against 
temptations addressed to our weaknesses. He loved his 
wife and family dearly ; but it is only too possible that, 
in the midst of his joy at now possessing the means of 
procuring a re-union with them, he utterly forgot the 
hand of that God “from whom all blessings flow,” in 
granting him this great good fortune, for which he had 
for years languished. Perhaps, however, his heart was 
really moved with gratitude; no one can tell all that is 
passing in the breast of another. 

When he had gone a little way, Mr. Fraser happened 
to turn round. Turner was leaning against the side of — 
the door, his head on his breast, evidently sunk in a 
pleasing reverie. 

“There is one happy man on the diggings this day, at, 
any rate,” he said to himself, as he put spurs to his 
horse to make up for lost time. 

Mr. Fraser rode off to Castlemaine, where he was de- 
tained until late in the afternoon. He had come some 
miles on his return journey, when the storm, which had 
been some time threatening, burst on him with awful 
fury ; but knowing how anxious his wife would be on 
his account, and being himself uneasy lest the tent he 
occupied should prove unequal to resist the gale, he de- 
termined to push on at all hazards, hoping to reach 
home before the road should become impassable. But 
he speedily found it impossible to proceed ; the rain fell 
in such quantities that in a few minutes every little 
gully was converted into a furious torrent ; and after per- 
severing for some time, and narrowly escaping being 
swept away by the floods, which increased in depth and 
volume every moment, he was at last compelled to ride 
back some distance, and seek for shelter in a road-side 
hut. About eight o’clock there was a lull for a short 
time, and he was hoping the worst was over; but pre- 
sently the gale recommenced with increased fury, at- 
tended with thunder and lightning. The scene, as he 
watched it from the verandah of the building, where he 
staid to pacify his frightened horse, was grand and 
solemn in the highest degree. Standing on the side of 
a hill, which looked down upon a thickly timbered val- 
ley, every flash would bring into instantaneous view 
thousands of tossing boughs, the noise of whose verging 
to and fro resembled that made by the ocean on a rocky 
shore; while ever and anon, as the thunder cloud tra- 
velled towards the spot where he was sheltered, he 
could see the forked lightning descend and strike some 
lofty tree beneath. One massive trunk was rent from 
the summit to the root, within a hundred yards of where 
he stood, or rather crouched, with his terrified beast, and 
the fragments hurled across the road, almost to his side. 
There were several others close by the hut, and in all 
directions about him, and for some moments the danger 
was imminent; and he breathed a prayer of thankful- 
ness and relief, when the next flash showed that it had 
passed by. 

About an hour after midnight, the sky cleared some- 
what, and the rain ceased to fall, although the wind blew 
furiously as ever. He waited for some time to allow the 
gullies to empty themselves, and again started on his 
homeward journoy, which was one of constant peril. 
Every now and then huge fragments would be torn 
from the trees and dashed in his path; while at intervals, 
in the bush all round him, like the noise of cannon heard 

cece? 
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above the roar of musketry, the thundering boom of 
trees falling could be heard above the gale; and once a 
lofty trunk crashed down across the road close to his 
horse’s head. It was a consolation for him, under the 
circumstances, to remember that no timber grew in dan- 
gerous proximity to his own tent. His progress was 
necessarily very slow, for he had often to dismount, to 
lead and encourage his horse, so that it was nearly three 
o’clock when he came to a hill which commanded a 
view of the diggings. As he reached its base, where 
the tents at the outskirts of the township commenced, 
the first sight which greeted him was a party of three 
or four men, surrounding the wreck of one which was 
occupied by a man he knew, named C——. Upon going 
up to them, he found that a tree had fallen directly 
across it, the inmates having had a most remarkable 
escape from destruction; for two of the huge boughs 
had formed a complete arch over the bed where C—— 
with his wife and infant lay; dashing down the ridge- 
pole, rafters, and calico of the tent in a heap above them, 
and embracing them tightly in its fork—pressing them 
down in the bed, in fact—so that they could not move 
without assistance. Each branch, the broken ends of 
which had penetrated deep into the earth, by the bedside, 
must have weighed many hundreds of pounds, and the 
massive stem from which they sprung almost touched 
the breast of the man who lay beneath. Yet he escaped 
with but a slight bruise, while his wife and child were un- 
hurt. The crash of the fall had roused the neighbours in 


the surrounding tents, and they had come to the rescue, 
and were engaged in extricating them from the ruins, as 
Fraser came up ; the canvas had to be cut away, and the 
bed-clothes drawn out from between the tree and the 
bed, before this could be effected, and it was truly won- 
derful to see how, by a hairbreadth, as it were, they 
had escaped an awful death. ‘The moon being at the 


full, and every now and then visible through the heavy 
masses of driving clouds, there was sufficient light to 
enable the men to perform their errand of mercy speedily. 
The infant was the first drawn out; and as the diggers, 
with rough hands but tender hearts, gently rested its 
fragile little form on the tree which had so nearly crushed 
it, and found that it had not even received a scratch, 
many were the exclamations of wonder and thankfulness. 
The mother was next rescued, also uninjured; and when 
C——, who was a member of the Wesleyan connexion 
in M——, was extracted, with no other injury than a 
bruised shoulder, and found that both wife and child 
had also escaped that awful danger, his first act was to 
kneel with her on the wet earth, and return thanks to 
Almighty God for his great mercy in vouchsafing him 
and his so remarkable a preservation from a sudden and 
dreadful death. 

After ascertaining that no bones were broken, and 
that his services would not be required, Mr. Fraser rode 
on. One or two tents he noticed had been blown down 
by the hurricane, and the flies torn off from others; but 
the great majority had escaped, as they were sheltered 
by rising ground. The township of M—— (as the dig- 
gings there had lately been proclaimed) occupied nearly 
three quarters of a mile of a long narrow valley, which 
widened in some parts to one or two hundred yards, 
while in others the whole space between the hills on 
both sides was just sufficient to give passage to the 
creek which ran through it; the tents and stores being 
scattered in patches, often with considerable intervals 
between them, or forming straggling lines along the 
creek, both sides of which had in places been formerly 
worked, and were now honeycombed with deserted holes 
of au average depth of ten feet. Among these the road 
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passed, making it dangerous to travel on after dark, ex. 
cept to those quite familiar with the locality. There 
were two public-houses in the place, one of which was 
in the centre of the township, and about two hundred 
yards from the tent and store occupied by Mr. Fraser 
and Turner; the ground between them being a narrow 
portion of the valley entirely occupied by the creek, and 
a number of the deserted holes spoken of, which left no 
room for tents, and barely space for the road to wind 
through them. 

When Mr. Fraser reached the public-house near his 
own tent, he was surprised to see a light still burning, 
and to hear the voices of men in noisy altercation within. 
He had just passed it, and come in sight of his own 
dwelling, which he was rejoiced to see uninjured by the 
wind, when he saw a man approaching him, whom, by 
the dim light, he recognised as a digger who occupied 
a little tent immediately behind his own, and close to 
that of Turner, whom he often assisted in his store. 

“Ts that you, doctor?” shouted the man ; for the wind 
was still so high as to render even shouting inaudible 
at a short distance. 

“Yes; where are you going, Tom ?” 

“ Down to Bruce’s, to look for Mr. Turner,” he replied, 
“the wind has torn the roof off the store. The flapping 
awoke me, and I got upto lend him a hand; but I 
found he had not come back yet.” 

“But. what makes you think he is at the public- 
house P” asked Mr. Fraser. 

“Bliss and two or three more came in about eight 
o’clock, and persuaded him to go over with them; so he 
shut up the store, and asked me to give an eye to it till 
he came home. He promised me faithfully he would 
not be later than ten at furthest; but, as he did not come, 
I turned in at twelve. I suppose they are makinga 
night of it, on the strength of the crushing.” 

Mr. Fraser afterwards said, that although he could 
not tell why it should do so, the information the man 
gave him affected him powerfully ; although he had just 
heard voices there, and so knew that there were people 
still up in the house, yet he felt convinced somehow, 
that the old man was not at the inn. He felt an in- 
describable sinking of the heart as he turned his horse’s 
head to accompany the man on his errand—a strange pre: 
sentiment of evil which surprised himself. When the 
door was opened, in reply to their summons, he looked 
round on the company. There were five or six men, 
most of whom had been drinking freely ; two were dis- 
puting noisily by a huge fire of wet logs, which was 
hissing and burning fiercely; while four others were 
deeply engaged in a game at cards. Amongst these 
was Bliss; but Turner was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Hallo, doctor! what’s up? My word, you look pre 
cious cold; have a nobbler ;” and Turner’s mate held up 
a bottle of pale brandy, which stood on the table where 
they were playing. 

“Is Turner not with you here to-night ?” 

“Turner! he was here, for an hour or two this even- 
ing,” said one of the men; “we went over and fetched 
him, and made him stand treat; and so he ought, when 
he has just crushed over forty ounces to the ton. Bliss, 
here, wanted to fill the old fellow drunk; but he would 
not stand that, and cleared out early. Why——” 

“Where is he now?” interrupted Mr. Fraser im- 
patiently. 

“Why, home and in bed, I suppose; where else 
should he be ?” said the man; “he left here before ten 
o’clock ; would not take a hand at cards with us; dare 
say he thought we wanted to bleed him a bit; eh, 
Bliss ?” 
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Every word the half tipsy man uttered sank the con- 
viction deeper into Mr. Fraser’s mind that the unfortu- 
nate Turner was lost; and his companion now took the 
alarm also. 

“ None of your nonsense, Bill Palmer,” he said ; “you 
know Turner is here. You have made him drunk, and 
put him to bed in the house.” 

“No.” 

«Then the poor fellow has fallen into a hole; and 
if so he is a dead man,” exclaimed Mr. Fraser. 

The probability of this instantly struck the whole 
party, who were now thoroughly alarmed and sobered ; 
and when they reflected on the long hours of cold and 
wet to which in that case he must have been exposed, 
the most gloomy forebodings seized them. The land- 
lord was roused, and from him it was ascertained that 
Turner had left the house a little before ten. 

“ Was he quite sober, Bruce ?” inquired Mr. Fraser. 

“ Perfectly,” the man said; “he had a glass or two, 
that was all. Mrs. Bruce lent him some books, that he 
said, some time before, he would like to read; and he 
took them with him. It was raining hard at the time, 
and I wanted him to stay; but he would not. He 
seemed very anxious to get home.” 

“Oh! why did he ever leave it? why did he not keep 
his promise, and stay at home ?” muttered the doctor to 
himself, as he looked out into the night, which had again 
become dark and rainy. A lantern was hastily procured 
from the stables, and the party instantly set off to search 
for the missing man, wading through the deep pools 
which everywhere covered the surface, and picking 
their way through the tenacious clay of which the soil 
was composed, and holding the light to the ground in 
search of some trace of him. They soon reached a spot 
about midway between the store and the inn, when 
something white on the side of the road attracted their 
attention. It proved on examination to be one of the 
books spoken of, lying open, and its leaves thoroughly 
soddened with the rain, showing that it had been ex- 
posed for some hours. It lay near the edge of one of 
the holes, which there closely bordered the road, and from 
the margin of which the protecting heap of earth, which 
generally surrounds these excavations, and gives notice of 
their vicinity to the traveller in the dark, had been worn 
away by the wheels of the passing carts; and it was now 
only too evident that, in the blinding rain and dim light, 
the unfortunate man had stepped off the track and fallen 
in. By the aid of a rope which they had brought with 
them, one of the party descended, and, the lantern being 
lowered, their worst fears were quickly realized; for 
there, immersed in about four feet of water, in a hole 
only eight feet deep, having perished from exposure to 
cold and wet, lay the body of the ill-fated Turner. 

An examination, made after all attempts to restore 
animation had failed, showed how long and desperately 
he must have struggled for life. In his despairing at- 
tempts to extricate himself, and climb out of the hole, he 
had torn and lacerated his hands in a most dreadful 
manner; but although so shallow, its size and shape, 
and its sides of slippery clay, wet with the rain, had 
rendered all his efforts fruitless, and thrown him back, 
baffled and bleeding; while his cries for help would be 
drowned in the howling of the wind, and the noise of 
the rain, although his own, and other tents, were only 
one hundred yards off. 

What must have been the miserable man’s thoughts, 
when, exhausted with his cries, and his fruitless 
struggles, he at length stood in the chilly water, and 
found himself gradually succumbing to the torpor which 
precedes death! Only that morning, how happy he 
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had been; how certainly he had calculated on the future 
enjoyment of years of happiness with his wife and chil- 
dren! His wife and children! ah, what agony there 
must have been in that thought! He had written the 
good news to them; he had summoned them to join 
him ; the letter was lying at that moment on his desk— 
that letter which he was writing with feelings of such 


| intense happiness, and which he left unfinished to go to 


the public-house. Oh, if he had only kept the promise 
he volunteered, and not gone there!—if, instead of 
weakly yielding to temptation, if instead of going with 
those men to celebrate the good fortune which had be- 
fallen him, by joining them in their drinking, he had 
only staid at home, and spent the evening of that day 
which had brought him such happiness in a sober 
Christian manner, in thankfulness to God who had been 
so good and merciful to him ! 





THE LEIPSIC TURNFEST. 


Lerrsic is pretty well used to crowds in her streets, but 
even her busiest fairs have failed to bring such masses 
as moved about within her walls from the 1st to the 
5th of August this year. 

The German is not a being who loves exercise for its 
own sake. He rarely thinks of taking a daily constitu- 
tional walk; and national games, did they ever exist, 
have died out. But he loves to be in masses; he is 
essentially a gregarious animal. See how he enjoys 
crowding, with hundreds of his kind, into the beer and 
tobacco-laden atmosphere of his knerpe or tavern; and 
give him but the chance of hanging a ribbon or a medal 
to his breast, or throwing a scarf over his shoulders, or, 
best of all, toiling under the weight of a splendid flag— 
then is he supremely happy. The Germans have not 
a particle of that mauvaise honte which makes a proces- 
sion of Englishmen (except Odd Fellows, Foresters, and 
the like) look like schoolboys marching to the whipping- 
post. 

It is fortunate for the health of the rising generation 
that this gregarious spirit has been used to encourage 
the practice of systematic gymnastic exercises. Method- 
ized by “Father Jahn,” who devoted himself to the 
cause, hoping thus to educate masses of healthy youths 
to have their limbs ready for the service of the Father- 
land, whether against foreign foe or internal despot, the 
Turn-vereine, or gymnastic societies, are now spread 
through all states of Germany. Cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, however small, have each their Twrn-verein ; and, 
in most of the states, Zwrnen is made a compulsory 
study in the public schools. 

In addition to their sanitary and social objects, these 
societies have also, more or less, a political significance. 
They, as well as the shooting and singing societies, are 
mainly supported by the liberal party; they bring 
together at their great biennial meetings representatives 
of the north and south, of the east and west, and help to 
soften down those local antipathies which have been, 
and I fear long will be, such formidable impediments in 
the way of German unity. 

The present was the third festival of the Twrn-vereine 
of all Germany, the previous ones having been held in 
Coburg and Berlin. A south German city ought to have 
been selected for this meeting; but the wish was univer- 
sally expressed that the festival should be held at Leipsic, 
to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the “ Vélkerschlacht” 
—‘“the battle of the nations”—that memorable turning- 
point in German history. 

Gloriously did Leipsic deck herself out, to do honour 
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to her thousands of guests. Her quaint old streets, her 
lofty houses, four and five stories high, with picturesque 
oriel windows, give the best opportunity for effective 
decoration. Miles of garlands of oak, and pine, and box, 
have been plundered from distant forests; two mighty 
fir-trees mount guard on the Augustus-platz ; flags hang 
so thickly that the houses are hardly to be seen; but, of 
all the flags, none wave so numerously as the Schwartz- 
roth-gold of the national banner. Buta few years ago 
this was one of the forbidden things—even at the Schiller 
festival I can hardly remember to have seen more than 
two or three; but now they hang from every house, and 
even wave over the city and government offices; and, 
strangest sight of all, from the king’s palace the ancient 
bugbear floats between the green and white of the Saxon 
flags. This, perhaps, was the sight that of all others 
most astonished the majority of the stranger guests; and 
many and hearty were the hochs! for King Johann 
which were uttered by the various detachments as they 
passed the palace. 

Saturday was devoted to the reception of the guests. 
From early morning to long after midnight the trains 
poured in thousands after thousands. At each station a 
band of music was in waiting, and accompanied its de- 
tatchment to the market-place.. Each society had its 
own flag—from the mountains of the Tyrol to the shores 
of the Baltic, from the banks of the Rhine to the Vistula 
and the Danube—from every state of the many-divided 
Germany came stout-looking, lusty lads and men; ‘and 
in every dialect of the Fatherland Gut Heil (the Turners’ 
greeting) was shouted by the guests, and returned by 
the crowds who thronged the streets. Arrived in the 
market-place, the view was most picturesque; on the one 
side the venerable Rathhaus, now a mass of flags and 
garlands, and with a radiant “ Willkornmen” shining 
from its tower; on the other, the houses—not one of 
which resembles another, but has some quaint distin- 
guishing physiognomy—equally gay with vegetation, 
and with bunting, and with shields, in which the four 
Fs of the Turners’ motto—* Frisch, fromm, fréhlich, frei” 
—were combined in every variety of twisting; in the 
centre, a large hollow square lined by some hundreds of 
juvenile Turners, looking so fresh and clean in their 
brown holland suits, their dear little faces radiant with 
excitement, and glowing with the importance of their 
office. As each fresh train of guests arrived, the little 
throats sent out a marvellous hurrah! And then they 
rushed upon the strangers, whom they were to con- 
duct to the quarters that had been assigned to them; 
and the smallest boy seemed always to try to catch the 
biggest Turner and the biggest carpet-bag; and when he 
had caught him, he seized him by the arm and walked 
him off, looking for all the world like a little tug in 
charge of ahuge merchantman. At first the quartering 
committee were sorely put to it to provide lodgings for 
all who had reported themselves as coming; but at last 
they succeeded, and all, with the exception of a few hun- 
dred, who were accommodated with beds in the public 
schools, etc., were received by the citizens, and by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, some giving 
their guests free quarters, others being paid by the com- 
mittee. It is worth a word of warm acknowledgment, 
that among those who received guests gratuitously 
were a large proportion of those from whom no one 
would have had a right to expect such self-sacrificing 
hospitality. 

The next day a meeting of the committees and deputa- 
tions was held for the discussion of Turner interests, and 
of the best means of developing the system. It was 
determined that the next general meeting should be held 





at Nuremberg. ‘The afternoon was devoted to a dinner in 
the Festhalle, a handsome building erected for the occasion, 
and calculated to seat about six thousand. To spend Sun- 
day in this fashion, we must say in passing, does not 
speak well for the “liberalism” of Germany. The most 
noticeable event of the dinner was a speech by Freiherr 
von Beust, the Saxon prime minister, a personage of 
great influence in the present state of German politics. 
First a thorough-going Liberal, then as thoroughly a re- 
actionary, he now seems to see that the system of re- 
pression is coming to an end. His speech was so sur- 
prisingly liberal, that when the first enthusiasm it had 
excited had passed away, the sincerity of the conversion 
seemed to be doubted. It was not very good manners, 
having received Herr von Beust as a guest, that an ano- 
nymous fly-leaf should have been circulated among the 
guests, commenting sarcastically upon his political ante- 
cedents. This, however, I believe, was done without the 
sanction of the committee. A Gut Heil was telegraphed 
to the king, who immediately telegraphed back his 
hearty thanks. The other speeches, both at this din- 
ner and at that on Tuesday, dwelt far more upon poli- 
tical questions than upon the advantages of turning. 

In the evening, a thousand members of the local Mén- 
ner-gesang-vereine assembled in the orchestra, and sang 
to the Turners. Among the pieces was a hymn, by the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. One of the airs which met 
with the most applause was the “ Bluebells of Scot- 
land.” ‘The precision of the singers, and the delicacy of 
light and shade, were excellent; but the tone had that 
hard, unyielding quality, which seems inevitable with 
north German voices. Of course “ Was ist des Deuts- 
chen Vaterland” was not allowed to be sung by the 
singers alone, but was taken up by the thousands within 
and without the hall. 

Monday was to be the great day. On this day the 
Turners were to pass in procession through the city. 
By eight o’clock the different bodies had begun to meet 
at their various places of assembly. All was excellently 
arranged. Again the small boys were in request. To 
each was intrusted a wooden standard, with the name of 
the town or the village from which the Turners came. 
These, being first classed into certain great geographical 
districts, were arranged alphabetically—precedence being 
given, however, to the foreign guests, and tothe Schleswig- 
Holsteiners. Punctually at twelve the procession started. 
It took nearly two hours for the two miles of Turners— 
six abreast, and about 24,000 in number—to pass any 
given point. With very few exceptions, the Turners 
were clad in a linen uniform of various shades of grey. 
A party of horsemen, a mounted band, and the various 
committees, distinguished by haadsome scarves of various 
colours, headed the procession. ‘The place of honour 
was given to the foreigners. England, America, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, and Switzerland sent deputations. Among 
the English, the red. jacket and the plumed Glengarry 
cap of a stalwart countryman excited general admiration, 
and the envied wearer was the object of a constant fire 
of bouquets and wreaths. Enthusiastic cheers wel- 
comed the Schleswig-Holsteiners,* whose banner was 
draped with crape. Hardly less warm was the welcome 
given to the long train of Austrians, who, by their 
courteous geniality, won the hearts of all. Upwards of 
six hundred flags gave variety to the monotony which 
the prevalence of the same pale tint could not but pro- 
duce. As the procession wound backwards and for- 





* Since their return, the whole of the Schleswig-Holstein deputation 
has been arrested by order of the Danish government; they are accused 
of having used seditious language, and of having left their homes without 
haying first procured the permission of the police. 
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wards through the streets which cross the city from 
north to south, it was welcomed with never-ceasing 
shouts; fair hands waved handkerchiefs, and showered 
down flowers and wreaths; and, when these failed, tore 
up the leafy decorations of the houses, and showered 
these down upon the objects of their admiration, some 
of whom forthwith decked themselves out with them, 
looking like tamed wild men of the woods. It was 
really a continual exchange of fires; for when the 
furners had collected more flowers than they could 
hold, they threw them back to the delighted ladies. 
Some good-natured folk let down bottles of beer and 
wine—most grateful to the dusty throats, hoarse with 
never-ceasing hochs. Some prudent societies had brought 
their club beer-horn with them, and from time to time 
the bearer (who scemed to be jealously watched by his 
comrades) rushed aside to a beerhonse to get it re- 
plenished. 

About three o’clock the head of the procession ar- 
rived at the Fest-platz, a spacious field, about a quarter 
of a mile from the Zeitzer Gate, the end of it having not 
yet left the starting-point. The scene was now most 
curious. The long grey line wound about the field, and 
each division filed off to one of the four inclosures 
which had been set apart in the corners of the field for 
the gymnastic exercises which required apparatus. As 
these inclosures gradually filled, it looked as if a snow- 
drift were gradually covering the dark soil, so light did 
the clothes of the Turners appear. When they had all 
got in, some threw themselves on the ground to rest, 
others sought repose by hanging themselves by their 
heels from the cross-bars, or by stretching themselves 
across the parallel bars like models laid out to dry. 

A trumpet call soon disturbed them, and, forming 
in single file, they quickly filled the open space in the 
centre, in front of an elevated platform, from which Dr. 
Gétz delivered a heart-stirring address, with a stentorian 
voice that penetrated far beyond the thick masses. 

After this commenced the most singular scene I ever 
saw. Ten thousand were to take part in the Freiiibungen, 
i. ¢., those exercises which are performed on a fixed spot, 
aud which do not require apparatus. Dr. Lion, the 
technical director of the Leipsic Verein, stood upon the 
platform, and first himself did the exercise. Then, taking 
a flag to give the time, and the exercises being repeated 
by an assistant standing at his side, they were imitated 
by the ten thousand, each exercise being repeated ten 
times. A wave of the flag, and ten thousand hands 
whirled through the air as if a flesh-coloured screen had 
covered the heads—another wave, and the hands va- 
nished. Again a wave, and this time twenty thousand 
hands flashed up, and vanished. Then there was clap- 
ping of hands, like the sharp report of small arms— 
clapping the thighs, a more muffledtone. Ten thousand 
feet stamped upon the earth, with a thud that seemed to 
shake the atmosphere. Another signal, and ten thou- 
sand heads and bodies sprang up as if the air had sud- 
denly raised a human carpet from the floor. But most 
comical of all was it to see the simultaneous deep bow 
of this huge living mass. A wave: ten thousand dark 
heads-(for the lightest looked dark by comparison) dis- 
appeared, bending down like corn before the wind, and 
ten thotisand grey other ends took their place. An 
irrepressible roar of laughter burst from tho immense 
mass of spectators as this strange metamorphose was 
again and again repeated. Of the other exercises, with 
apparatus —the stone-throwing, vaulting, running — 
which filled up the rest of the afternoon and the next 
day, not being myself a Turner, I do not fecl competent 





quite marvellous, and that competent judges expressed 
the highest approval, especially of the performance of 
the Leipsic Turners. 

The successful competitors, accompanied by their flags, 
were led up to the large platform in the hall. There 
they received from the president their laurel-wreaths, 
and his congratulations were echoed by the hearty 
shouts of‘the thousands of their comrades. 

In the hall, in the field, in the beer and refreshment 
tents, many an amusing incident might be witnessed. - 
Old friends, long parted, met again, and hearty was the 
embrace they gave each other: in their ardour it some- 
times happened that each forgot to remove the cigar 
from his mouth, so that the salute was somewhat of the 
hottest. Waiters, who must have had at least a hun- 
dred fingers, were hurrying about carrying T'épfchens of 
beer. Throats dry with Leipsic dust and shouting were 
storming the bars, in hopes of getting something to drink. 
Orators at every table were declaiming on fraternity, 
liberty, the Fatherland ; Tyrolese were fraternizing with 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, for whom they had brought with 
them a bouquet of Alpine flowers. The country people 
of the neighbouring districts; the girls and matrons of 
Altenburgh, with their most undress of dresses, dis- 
playing their ample charms; the butterfly-capped old 
ladies of Saxony; the be-ribboned head-dress of Thii- 
ringen; the citizens of Leipsic, high and low, rich and 
poor, shouting, laughing, eating, drinking, wandering 
about, or lying on the ground, inwardly and outwardly 
coated with dust—it was one scene of thorough German 
enjoyment. When the lamps were lighted, the view of 
the interior of the hall was splendid. Hanging in triple 
rows from the lofty roof, upwards of six hundred flags 
of the various societies radiated a gorgeous mass of 
colour. Made of the richest materials, embroidered in 
gold and silk, with Turner mottoes and emblems, they 
presented a spectacle the like of which I had never seen 
before. 

The last day (Wednesday) was devoted to the com- 
memoration of the battle of Leipsic. Again a long pro- 
cession of Turners and singers, thickly studded with 
flags, and headed by the volunteer drummer corps (50 
strong) of the Leipsic Turners, marched through the 
city. Although many had already left, the procession 
was still upwards of a mile in length. This time the 
brigade of small Turners, to the number of six hundred, 
marched at the head of the Leipsic division, and were 
honoured with an especial ovation, which they well de- 
served. Arrived at the field, the long line marched and 
counter-marched, till all were massed before the speaker’s 
platform, and the unweariable drummers at last were 
silent. A chorus of about a thousand members of the 
Leipzig Méinner-gesang-vereine then sang some patriotic 
choruses under Dr. Langer’s direction. Professor von 
Treitschke afterwardsascended the platform, and delivered 
a most excellent address. He spoke in noble words of the 
lessons which the past had given to the present. He 
urged to unity of aim, and that what had already been 
gained should be made the stepping-stone to future 
progress. Standing on the very soil which, within the 
recollection of many present, had been watered by the 
blood of their fathers, where the corpses had been piled 
up in ghastly masses, the whole assembly seemed to be 
deeply moved. A storm of applause greeted the orator as 
he ceased, soon to be echoed by another storm—for the 
thunder-clouds had been accumulating, and in a few mi- 
nutes a hurricane swept across the field, and threatened for 


| a time to overthrow the lofty central tower of the hall. 
| Fortunately it only bent, but did not give way. The 


to speak. Suffice it to say, that to me they secmed hurricane ceased as suddenly as it had commenced; but 
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the glorious sunshine which had lasted during the whole 
festival was at an end, and heavy showers warned all to 
hasten their departure. : 

It will seem almost incredible to those who think of 
Germany as a police-ridden land, when I say that dur- 
ing the whole festival, except at one or two points where 
it was necessary to control the carriage traffic, not a 
single policeman was visible. The magistracy had pre- 
viously issued an address, appealing to the public spirib 
of their fellow-citizens. The preservation of order was 
intrusted to the Volunteer Fire Brigade, and other volun- 
teers of the Leipsic Turners, who excecuted their diffi- 
cult task with a courteous energy which deserves the 
highest praise. I ought to have mentioned before, that 
one evening was devoted to an exhibition of the exercises 
of this Volunteer Fire Brigade—a body which may take 
rank among the best. The labours of the committees 
before and during the festival were most heavy; they 
had their reward in complete success, and in the grate- 
ful appreciation of their fellow-citizens and of their 
guests. The columns of the papers were filled, and the 
walls were covered with expressions of the heartiest 
gratitude of the departing Turners; and finally the 
Biirgermerster and Stadrath published their thanks 
to the citizens at large. The remembrance of the fes- 
tival will be handed down to future generations by a 
marble tablet which has been inserted in the Rathhaus. 

It may be asked, Is there any “ moral” to be drawn 
from this and similar festivals ? I think there is, for those 
who watch the course which public opinion is taking. 
Many—it may be a large majority—join these societies 
for the sake of joviality, good fellowship, and such like 
motives. But there is a band of earnest thinkers, who 
make these meetings the medium for political demon- 
strations. ‘They make the people accustomed to self- 
government ; they teach them their own strength; they 
smooth away inherited prejudices, and make the inhabit- 
ants of the various states better acquainted with each other; 
but, above all, they tend to make the people practical. 
Too much energy has been lost in seeking an ideal per- 
fection which never can exist; too much enthusiasm has 
been wasted in endless talk. Let the educated people of 
Germany once make up their minds what it is they want, 
and no combination of sovereigns, no intrigues of minis- 
ters, no terrified nobility, will be able to deny them 
long. It may be that the Schwartz-roth-gold of the 
national banner will once more have to preach its stern 
symbolical signification: “From darkness, through 
blood, to light ;” but the light will come sooner, perhaps, 
than we expect. When it does come, then will be real- 
ized the Turner motto “Frisch, fromm, fréhlich, frei,” 
as it is understood by the true and earnest. With fresh 
strength he will go forth to the labours of life; with 
pious devotion each will worship his Maker, as his con- 
sciences teaches him is most acceptable; with cheerful 
heart each will enjoy the fruit of his labours among his 
family and friends ; a free man, free to think and free to 
act, each will be able to dedicate himself to the service 
of a free Fatherland. 

Earnestly hoping that this time may be hastened, and 
with a hearty Gut Heil to Leipsic and her guests, I close 
my report of the third Allgemeine deutsche Turnfest. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Sm Davin Brewster was born in 1781, at Jedburgh, 
Scotland, and was educated for the church. His love of 
science, however, led him into other paths of study, and 
he seems to have followed them with so much steadiness 
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and success, that, in 1800, when only in his nineteenth 
year, the University of Edinburgh conferred on him the 
honorary degree of m.a. In this city he certainly pos- 
sessed advantages which were eminently calculated to 
enable him to carry out the objects he had chosen to 
pursue. Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and Robison, then 
held professorships in the University; and with these 
distinguished men he had unrestricted intercourse, and 
doubtless was greatly stimulated and instructed by their 
conversation and example. At an early period he com- 
menced his series of experiments in optics, which wero 
subsequently to confer so much honour upon his name. 
In 1807 he was made 11.p. by the University of Aber- 
deen. In the same year he undertook the editorship of 
the “ Edinburgh Encyclopeedia,” the publication of which 
extended over twenty years. His own articles contri- 
buted to this work are of the most abstruse and thought- 
ful kind, embracing a wide range of science, besides the 
biographies of such men as D’Alembert, Bailly, Ber- 
nouilli, Bradley, Tycho Brahé, Buffon, Condorcet, Coper- 
nicus, Euler, Galileo, and Halley. The subjects upon 
which these men exerted their talents were considered 
and weighed in the balance of a mind at once just, 
learned, clear, and comprehensive. 

Whilst thus deeply immersed in such a wide range of 
literary and scientific research, he continued to pursue 
his optical studies, some of the results of which made 
their appearance in 1812, in a “Treatise on Burning 
Instruments, containing the method of building large 
Polygonal Lenses.” In this treatise he clearly disclosed 
the fact that coast navigation would be denuded of many 
of its difficulties and dangers, were all lighthouses fitted 
with lenses instead of imperfect reflectors. This would 
arise from not only greater intensity, but a greater range 
being given to the light. Although this discovery ex- 
cited some degree of attention, no advantage was imme- 
diately taken of it, and Fresnel, the French philosopher 
(whose name is associated with the “polarization of 
light”) brought it into use in his own country. The 
lens consisted of a central disc, with concentric zones 
built in several pieces around it. 

In 1813 Brewster transmitted a paper to the Royal 
Society of London, “On some Properties of Light,” in 
which he had taken up the new phenomena of “ polariza- 
tion,” and, multiplying these, he opened the way to his 
future valuable discoveries. Two years afterwards he 
was awarded by the Society the Copley medal, for his 
paper on the “ Polarization of Light by Reflection,” and 
elected a Fellow. Honours now came upon him thick 
and fast. In the following year he received 1500 francs 
by an adjudication of the Institute of France ; and in the 
same year he made his name known, we might say, in 
every household in the kingdom, by his invention of the 
kaleidoscope. In 1818 he produced his “ Further Dis- 
coveries relating to the Polarization of Light,” for which 
he received the Rumford medal. The following year he 
started, in conjunction with Professor Jamesen, the 
“ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,” and afterwards the 
“ Edinburgh Journal of Science,” of which sixteen vo- 
lumes were published, and in which appeared many 
valuable papers from bis own pen. 

Passing over a few years of his valuable life, during 
which his pen was actively employed, we find him next 
giving “ An Account of a new System of Illumination for 
Lighthouses,” and making an offer of his services to the 
“ Lighthouse Boards” of the United Kingdom. The 
savans of which these were constituted, however, seem 
to have done nothing respecting his proposal till six 
years had elapsed, when experiments were made in 
Scotland, from the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, to Gulane 
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Hill, which stand at twelve and a half miles apart from 
cach other. ‘These experiments proved the fact that one 
polygonal lens with an argand burner, with four con- 
centric circles, gave a light equal to nine parabolic reflec- 
tors, each carrying a single argand burner. From that 
time, thanks to the perseverance, ingenuity, and humanity 
of Brewster, the illumination of lighthouses on the 
British coasts has undergone improvement. Three 
years subsequently to this period he received his third 
acknowledgment from the Royal Society. This con- 
sisted of the royal medal, presented for his further re- 
searches into the “ polarization of light,” by which the 
optical theory was extended and enriched. He now 
entered into a “community of fellowship” with men 
of similar enlightenment to his own, and with Herschel, 
Babbage, and other kindred minds, originated the British 
Association. The first meeting took place at York, in 
1831, which was chiefly due to the efforts of his own pen, 
in making appeals to the public, not only through the 
medium of his own journal, but through the pages of 
other periodicals. In the same year William Iv con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood, and the 
decoration of the Hanoverian Guelphin order. In 1841 
he was appointed Principal of the united colleges of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s at St. Andrew’s. In 
1849 he was chosen President of the British Associa- 
tion, the institution which he himself had done so much 
to promote. Probably he, up to this time, esteemed 
this the highest of all the honours which had been paid 
to his distinguished services to the scientific world. 

It now remains only to speak of his writings, which 
are very numerous, and take in a wide range of scientific 
investigation. The most valuable of these are published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh. Among the more important are— 
“On a new Analysis of Solar Light, indicating three 
primary colours, forming coincident spectra of equal 
lengths.” “ On Circular Polarization.” “On the Effects 
of Compression and Dilatation in altering the Polarizing 
Structure of the doubly refracting Crystals.” Other 
papers of Sir David are to be found in the “ Edinburgh 
Review ;” “The Reports of the British Association ;” 
“The Library of Useful Knowledge;” “The Family 
Library ;” “The Philosophical Magazine;” and “The 
North British Review.” These embrace astronomy, 
physical geography, meteorology, photography, and the 
history of science. Of his separate works, which may 
be said to hold an independent place, and stand alone, 
notice may be taken of his “Treatise on the Kaleido- 
scope,” published in 1819; his “Notes to Robison’s System 
of Mechanical Philosophy,” which, in four volumes, ap- 
peared in 1822; “Tuler’s Letters;” “A Treatise on 
Optics ;” “ Letters on Natural Magic;” “The Martyrs 
of Science; or, the lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahé, and 
Kepler ;” “More Worlds than One, the Creed of the 
Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian ;” and “ Me- 
moirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton.” 

Sir David had the distinguished honour of being 
chosen, on the death of Berzelius, one of the eight 
foreign Associates of the French Académie des Sciences. 
He now also holds the office of Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, the highest academical distinction in 
his native country. 

The mere enumeration of the various publications of 
Sir David Brewster, and of the honorary titles appended 
to his name, as member of scientific societies at home 
and abroad, would fill a page. Rarely has so long a 
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MISTRESS AND MAIDS. 


“ Sie’s as mean as dirt,” said the cook; “that’s what I 
say.” 

‘. Dirt is gold to her,” said the housemaid; “that’s 
what I say.” 

“So,” said Mrs. Thorn—whose hearing was far too 
quick for her peace of mind, for she heard these remarks 
just as she got to the parlour door—‘“so, that’s the way 
they speak of me behind my back, is itP That’s my 
return for all the kindness I’ve shown them of late. 
The very last time I went to town I bought a new gown 
for cook ; and it was only last week that Jane went home 
to see her mother, and took a nice present of wine and 
sago for her. But Mrs. Gordon may say what she likes; 
kindness is of no use, it only spoils them. However, Ill 
know the meaning of this. I haven’t been satisfied with 
Jane, though I’ve tried to keep it in; she looked quite 
sulky when I showed her the spots on the fire-irons and 
the dust on the door-ledge. And as to cook, I know what 
she means by meanness. She expects me to allow more 
sugar for the kitchen; but I shan’t do it; I won’t be 
imposed upon. I don’t care for the value of the sugar; 
but I will be mistress in my own house, and do as I 
think proper with my own things.” Then, laying her 
hand on the bell, she gave it a violent pull; but at the 
same time the door-bell pealed, and in the jingle of the 
two bells together the servants hardly knew what was 
wanted. 

“It’s the door,” said the cook. 

“No, it’s missus,” said the housemaid; but the knocker 
ended their doubts. 

“ Run,” said the cook; “it’s a visitor.” 

And when the drawing-room door opened it was to 
admit, not the offending cook and housemaid, to receive 
their dismissal, but Mrs. Gordon, a pleasant-looking 
widow-lady—a welcome guest wherever there was the 
smallest moiety of good sense or good feeling in the 
house she visited. 

She was a clear-headed, kind-hearted woman, who 
had not passed through life without learning something 
of her own imperfections; and self-knowledge had made 
her tender towards the infirmities of others. She wasa 
great stickler for the due discharge of social and relative 
duties; not on one side only, but on both. She had not 
one sort of justice for the strong and another for the 
weak; and thus, with regard to servant and mistress, 
she stood up as resolutely for the onc side as the other. 
Many a young housekeeper had she helped through the 
difficulties of her position. Where her advice was well 
received, she rejoiced; but where self-conceit caused it 
to be rejected, she quietly withdrew. But, while sin- 
cerely desirous of being helpful to any or all that would 
allow her to help, she was most anxious to give the 
benefit of her experience and matured judgment to 
such of her younger friends as made a profession of 
religion. “It is sad to see,” she would say sometimes, 
“how much discredit is cast upon the gospel by the 
mere inconsiderateness of those who profess to be guided 
by it.” 

“T have brought you a few lilies,” she said, “ for the 
pretty new stand Mr. Thorn bought for you last week. 
Shall Jane bring a little water, and we will put them in 
before they fade ?” " 

It was a great relief to Mrs. Thorn, now that her 
temper had had time to cool itself, to see her kind friend 
come in; for she had scarcely touched the bell before 
she had a nervous misgiving that her intended interview 
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liked by the servants; they had a sort of instinctive 
feeling that her visits were productive of good, and that 
everybody was more comfortable for them. 

Jane courtesied, and went with alacrity for the water, 
and very respectfully admired the lilies; and altogether 
looked so good-tempered, that Mrs. Thorn was disarmed 
of a little of her wrath. 

“You are looking pale, my dear,” said the good widow, 
seating herself on the sofa by the side of the young wife. 
“Ts it a headache ?” 

“Not exactly a headache,” said Mrs. Thorn; “ but— 
but—the truth is, I have been a little put out.” 

“Baby cutting another tooth P” asked Mrs. Gordon. 

“Oh, no; she is quite well. It’s quite a different 
thing, that I’m ashamed of telling you. You'll think 
I’m always complaining; and I’m sure I wish to be just, 
and follow your advice; but——” 

“What’s the matter?” said Mrs. Gordon smiling. 
“You can’t follow my advice if I don’t give it; and I 
can’t give it if I don’t know what’s the matter.” 

“Well, it’s these servants,” said Mrs. Thorn; “you 
don’t know how I’ve tried lately to do everything that 
I could about which we are told in that beautiful chapter 
of Proverbs we read together.” 

“Oh! about ‘the excellent woman,’ ” said her friend. 

“Yes; Ihave tried to look well to the ways of my 
household, and to speak with wisdom, and to let kind- 
ness be the law of my tongue. Those were the three 
things, you know,” she said, smiling, “ that had chiefly 
to do with servants in the chapter.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said her friend; “and if you have 
tried your best in the strength of God to follow that 
rule, although you may not have done as well as you or 
I could wish you had, I dare say you haven’t done badly, 
and are in the way to go on to better and better.” 

“You always encourage me,” said Mrs. Thorn; “ but 
although I have tried, I must have been wrong some- 
where, or else they would be better.” 

“T have noticed often,” said the widow, “that when 
a young Christian—that is, one whois young in the 
Christian life, as you are—begins to follow any path of 
duty in a conscientious and self-denying manner, a host 
of enemies will risé in opposition, sometimes outward, 
sometimes inward. Now, you know, in trying to be a 
faithful mistress, you have to wage war with no less 
than the world, the flesh, and the devil; and, if you 
haven’t all three upon you at once, you’re sure to have 
one or other of them.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Thorn, folding her hands and 
looking down. 

Mrs. Gordon smiled. ‘ Well, it really sounds formid- 
able; butitis true. There is the world, now. Mistresses 
who seek only their own pleasure and ease will indulge 
servants that answer their purpose in ways very in- 
jurious to them, in order to retain their services; and a 
Christian mistress, who dares not do this, must submit 
to be called severe—unkind.” 

“That’s just it,” said Mrs. Thorn, looking up. “ Now 
the Thompsons gave a ball last week to their servants, 
and they were allowed to invite any that they pleased; 
they invited ours. I don’t think cook cared much about 
it, but Jane was dreadfully put out because I would 
not let them go; and she has been sullen ever since, on 
_ off, and everything I have told her has offended 
her.” 
aa Never mind,” said Mrs. Gordon ; “ she'll get over it 
in time.” 

“Yes; but its very trying,” said Mrs. Thorn. 

“'To your temper ?” said Mrs. Gordon. “ Yes, there’s 
the flesh. It would be easy enough for you to stand 
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firm in your duty of watchfulness over them, if you 
knew that they would agree with you; but the trial is, 
after you have done your best, to have them against you. 
Their temper being ruffled, ruffles yours; and your pride 
is up; and altogether the flesh, or evil nature, is very 
rampant—isn’t it so P” 

Mrs, Thorn smiled mournfully. 

“And then, my dear,” continued her friend, “we 
mustn’t forget that the old adversary, who is ever on 
the watch to provoke converts young and old, so as to 
make them throw stumbling-blocks in the way of others, 
takes advantage of your weakness, your want of faith, 
charity, and humility, and tries to trip you up.” 

“ Well, I often wish I had no servants,” said Mrs. 
Thorn. “I’m sure this is all true; but it seems im- 
possible to do right, and I’m almost in despair.” 

“ That’s better than quite,” said her friend, cheerfully ; 
“but has anything particular happened? I thought 
Jane looked remarkably smiling when she let me in.” 

“Well, you might call it a trifle,” said Mrs. Thorn; 
“but it shocked me, because I felt I didn’t deserve it.” 
Then she entered into a long history of her kitchen 
retrenchments, which had provoked, as she believed, 
the offensive expressions that were made use of con- 
cerning her. 

“Oh dear! Well, that was very bad,” said Mrs. Gor- 
don; “but how came you to let them use such words ? 
I wonder they were not afraid, for their characters’ sake, 
to speak in that way before you.” 

Not answering this, Mrs. Thorn went on to enumerate 
the many kindnesses and indulgences which she had 
lately bestowed upon them, which in her eyes greatly 
increased their ingratitude. 

“T don’t know how it is, my dear; but somehow,” said 
the widow, “ we are apt to think more of the kindnesses 
we do, especially to servants, than they are worth, and 
less than we ought of the kindnesses we receive from 
them and others. You look surprised; but I noticed 
several little kindnesses that Jane rendered to you, 
which were as great in kind as yours of sending money 
to her mother.” 

Mrs. Thorn lifted her eyebrows incredulously. 

“Didn’t you see how carefully she took up the spots 
of water that fell on your workbox as you filled the 
stand? You didn’t tell her, for you didn’t observe it—it 
was a spontaneous act of watchful attention on her part; 
and, if you remember, she asked if she hadn’t better 
shut the window, on account of the toothache you had 
been suffering from.” 

“Yes—but,” said Mrs. Thorn. 

“You think such trifles of no consideration, I see,” said 
the widow; “Idon’t. When my servants proffer those 
small kindnesses to me I receive them gratefully, as 
indications of a spirit that would do more, if position and 
power were given to do it. But tell me, I repeat, how 
could you let them say such things to you?” 

“Oh, they didn’t say it to me,” said Mrs. Thorn; “I 
heard them. They spoke loud as I passed the top of the 
kitchen staircase.” 

“TI suppose,” said the widow, after a moment’s muse, 
“you are sure they were speaking of you ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Thorn, “I imagine so; for whom 
else could they have been speaking of ?” 

“'Fhen you were not mentioned by name P” 

The words were now repeated, as exactly as Mrs. 
Thorn could remember them. 

“T dare say,” said the widow laughing, “ it will turn 
out to be somebody else; but, even if not, remember what 
is said in the Book of wisdom, where even such a case 
as this is provided for. ‘Take no heed unto all words 








that are spoken, lest thou hear thy servant curse thee: 
for oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth that thou 
thyself likewise hast cursed others.’ Now isn’t this 
borne out? You think nothing of sitting with me, and 
calling these women ungrateful and sullen; what more 
harm would there be, if they thought it, in their telling 
one another that they thought you mean ?” 

“You are quite right,” said the young housekeeper. 
“T am so much obliged to you.” 

“ Yes, I am right, my dear,” said Mrs. Gordon; “and 
must be, while I have wisdom for my guide. But take 
my advice in this matter: trouble your head no further 
about what you heard; pray for an increase of wisdom 
and of charity; and think more of what you, as Christ’s 
servant, owe to them, than of what they owe to you.” 

This interview took a load off the heart of the young 
housekeeper. 

“ What a treasure she is!” she said, as she heard her 
old friend chatting cheerfully in the hall with Jane, on 
her way out; and so Jane seemed to think when she 
came into the room with a smiling face, and saying, “ If} 
you please, ma’am, did you want anything just as Mrs. 
Gordon came? Didn’t youring the bell at the same time 
she did ?” 

“Yes, I did, Jane,” said Mrs. Thorn; “ but——” 

“Oh dear, ma’am, see,” said Jane; “the water’s drop- 
ping from the ends of the leaves; the stand is too full,” 
and she ran for a duster. 

“You'd best not put your hands to the cold water, 
had you, ma’am, for fear you should bring on the tooth- 
ache again P” she said, seeing that her mistress was going 
to empty the stand. | 

“TI don’t want toothache, again,” said Mrs. Thorn, 
smiling. 

“ Oh dear, no! no, ma’am,” said Jane; “ it’s a shocking 
bad pain. I’ve had it all the last week, so that I couldn’t 
sleep at nights, and it’s made me so dull; and so has 
cook had a touch of rheumatism, too, in her mouth.” 

“That accounts for the sullenness,” thought Mrs. 
Thorn. 

“ But I think cook caught it,” continued Jane, as she 
rubbed the table, “going out in the wind, when she 
went to ask Mrs. Baker what she’d allow for all those 
old things in the back kitchen that you said she might 
sell; and a very handsome present it would have been, 
only the old woman’s so near, for all she’s rich. Cook 
says she’s as mean as dirt !” 

“ How Mrs. Gordon will laugh at me,” thought Mrs. 
Thorn. “Well, never mind. I’m glad it’s happened; 
for I’ve learnt a lesson that I hope I shan’t forget.” 

“ How much better missus looks to-day,” said Jane, 
in the evening. ; 

“Yes; I haven’t seen her so pleasant for this week 
past,” said cook. “ Poor thing! I hope she won’t get the 
toothache again.” 





THE REVIVAL OF SCIENCE. 


IlIl.——-SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Tue year 1642—remarkable in English history as having 
witnessed the first sword drawn in the contest between 
Charles 1 and the Parliament—is not less eventful in the 
quiet history which it has been our endeavour in the 
present series of sketches to portray. In that year 
Galileo died and Isaac Newton was born. Galileo died 
a prisoner under the surveillance of the Inquisition, 
for thinking and teaching otherwise than the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans thought. Newton was born in 
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dication of constitutional liberty. Reitiarkable and yet 
happy contrast between the characters of the men and 
the circumstances in which they lived! Galileo’s was a 
mind whose strength and determination grew by the 
opposition it encountered. Newton’s calm clear glance 
seemed capable of penetrating the most abstruse mys- 
teries of nature, but kindled not by the glow of human 
opposition or sympathy. Shrinking from the encounter 
of even scientific controversy, and diffident of the value 
and interest of his own intellectual labours, his most 
remarkable discoveries might have long remained in 
obscurity, had it not been for the constant and urgent 
solicitation of his friends that they should be published 
to the world. 

The accounts we have of Newton’s early days describe 
him as a most diminutive and frail infant; a small and 
delicate child; a boy with little physical strength, but 
great determination ; idle and backward in the ordinary 
studies of school, but occupying himself with mechanical 
inventions and constructions of great ingenuity. As the 
love of such occupations, and a habit of study after his 
own fashion, appeared to grow up with him, it was re- 
solved, by the happy discernment of his mother and his 
uncle, to give him the benefit of a university education 
at Cambridge. It was under the tutclage and influence 
of that great intellectual society that the desultory pur- 
suits and studies of his boyhood acquired fixed purpose 
and direction, and that his mind became steadily bent 
on those inquiries from which was destined to arise the 
marvellous and gigantic fabric of his discoveries. 

On the 5th of June 1661, Isaac Newton left his home 
of Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, where he had till then 
resided, having received his earlier education at the 
neighbouring public school of Grantham. He was then 
admitted sub-sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
on the 8th of July following was matriculated as sizar of 
the same coliege. With the exception of the record of 
these dates, we have very little information as to the 
course of study pursued by Newton during the first 
three or four years of his residence in the University. 

We know, however, that within this time, besides 
making himself master of most of the mathematical works 
of any value then existing, he had already made some pro- 
gress in his methods for extending the science. It was 
in the year 1665 that he committed to writing his first 
discovery on Fluxions; and it was in the same year that. 
he was led to the train of reflection from which his great 
discovery of universal gravitation takes its rise. That 
train of thought is said to have been suggested by the 
fall of an apple as he sat in his garden at Woolsthorpe, 
whither he had betaken himself in consequence of the 
plague visiting Cambridge. Led thus to speculate on 
the power of gravity, it occurred to him that as the 
same power by which the apple fell to the ground was 
not sensibly diminished at the greatest distance from 
the centre of the earth to which we can reach, it might 
extend to the moon, and retain her in her orbit in the 
same manner as it bends into a curve the path of an 
ordinary projectile, the motion of which had been ex- 
plained by Galileo. If this supposition were correct, it 
was again equally probable that the planets might be in 
the same way retained in their orbits by gravitating to- 
wards the sun. Assuming that such was the case, and 
considering the law discovered by Kepler, that the squares 
of the periodic times of the planets are as the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun, he calculated that 
the central force so acting on the planets must vary 
inversely as the squares of their distances from the at- 
tracting body. Now, if the moon be retained in her orbit 
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according to the same law, it became possible to calcu- 

late the distance through which a body, acted on by such 

a force at the surface of the earth, would fall in a second 

of time, so as to be able to compare the effect of such a 

hypothetical force with the actual effect ofthe force of 4 
gravity. On making this calculation, however, Newton' 
found that such a force would only produce a fall of 
13°9 feet in a second, whereas the fall produced in a 

second, under the force of gravity, is 161 feet. On 

finding this discrepancy, he was induced to abandon the 

hypothesis, and to pursue other studies in which he had 

been previously occupied, 

In the calculation, however, just described, Newton 
had assumed an estimate of the length of the earth’s 
radius, deduced from a measurement then commonly 
adopted, which made a degree of the earth’s surface 
equal to sixty geographical miles. In reality, as will be 
afterwards seen, the error in this measurement is suffi- 
cient to account ‘for the discrepancy above mentioned ; 
but no praise can be too great for the philosophic dignity 
of the mind which thus preserved its composure amidst 
the magnificence of its own conceptions, and, before ad- 
vancing on its path, chose rather to wait for the dawn 
of the clear light of truth than to borrow a single ray 
{from the ready ignis fatwus of imagination. 

Before following out the history of Newton’s great 
discovery of universal gravitation, let us in the mean- 
time return with him to Cambridge, and see what were 
the other studies in which he was occupied. 

Let us pass from the bright sunlight of an early 
summer day, into a darkened room in Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge. We nearly stumble over a book lying on 
the floor, which, if we examine it, turns out to be a copy 
of Kepler’s “ Optics.” We have been only dazzled, 
however, by the brilliant sunlight outside. It is here 


by no means dark, though the shutters are closed; for, 
streaming in through a small hole in the shutter is a 
cone of light, which makes every particle of dust sparkle 


as it falls within its rays. And by the light thus dis- 
persed through the room, we now can see a pale student 
with a delicate and lofty forehead, already marked with 
lines of intense thought, who is gazing intently upon 
the bright image formed upon the wall by the sunbeam. 
Our eyes have already been attracted by the beautiful 
and brilliant colours of the image. But it is not only 
the colours that have fixed his attention. He is observ- 
ing its form, and immédiately begins to measure its 
length and breadth. The beam of light, as it enters 
through the hole in the shutters, has been refracted by 
a prism. The brilliant colours produced by a ray of 
light so refracted had long been well known; but New- 
ton was the first to give attention to the oblong form 
presented by the image of the sun thrown by the 
prism. And on carefully measuring it and observing 
the colours, he was led to the conclusion, which he 
established by the test of a variety of experiments, 
that rays of light which differ in colour differ also in 
refrangibility. 

Beyond the intrinsic interest of this discovery, it had 
a very important practical bearing. It explained an 
imperfection of the telescope, which had not yet been 
sufficiently accounted for. In the telescopes of Galileo, 
formed by a simple combination of two lenses, there was 
an indistinctness in the image, hitherto supposed to 
result from the imperfect form of the lenses used. In 
finding that rays of different colours were differently 
refrangible, Newton at once saw a new cause of this 
indistinctness of the image, which could not be remedied 
by any modification of the form of the lenses employed, 
since the different coloured rays in the same pencil of 
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white light became, owing to their different refrangibility, 
concentrated at different distances. The attempt be- 
came hopeless to form, by means of a simple lens, a 
perfectly distinct image of any object. This discovery, 
therefore, turned his thoughts to the construction of 
reflecting telescopes—an art which gradually improved 
after his time, until it reached its wonderful modern 
perfection in the hands of Lord Rosse. 

But in pronouncing upon the impossibility of con- 
structing a refracting telescope whose object-glass should 
bring the different coloured rays to the same focus, 
Newton went one step too far, and made an error in 
remarkable contrast to the habitual caution of his mind, 
strangely evincing how readily the most patient and 
judicious mind may adopt a hasty conclusion — how 
easily the most cautious may pronounce a confident 
opinion on insufficient data. Having ascertained the 
unequal refrangibility of the different coloured rays of 
light, it seems to have been impressed upon Newton’s 
mind as a self-evident proposition, that two substances 
of different refractive powers will have proportionate 
powers of dispersion; and on the strength of a single 
experiment, which confirmed this view, he pronounced 
it impossible to have a combination of lenses which 
should concentrate different coloured rays of light to the 
same focus. This view was afterwards found erroneous. 
It was discovered by Mr. Chester More Hall, of More 
Hall, in Essex, about 1729, and afterwards, indepen- 
dently, by Mr. Dollond, in 1758, that an achromatic ob- 
ject-glass could be made by a combination of lenses of 
crown and flint glass, which differ very much in dis- 
persive power. <A telescope on this principle, first 
manufactured for sale by Dollond, is the one now adopted 
for all astronomical purposes, when accurate measure- 
ment of distance is required. Within the last few years 
several telescopes of great power have been manufactured 
on this principle ; one of the finest instruments perhaps 
being that which was displayed in the nave of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and which is now set up on the banks 
of the Spey, in Morayshire, by Mr. Grant, of Elchies. 
This instrument has been found most valuable for the 
minute measurements required for ascertaining the mo- 
tions of the remote systems of double and multiple 
stars. 

The first reflecting telescope constructed by Newton 
was only six inches long ; but with that he could see the 
four satellites of Jupiter, and also the horns, or “ moon- 
like phases of Venus.” ‘The success of this experiment 
induced him to make one on a larger scale, which was 
afterwards presented to the Royal Society, at their 
request, in the year 1671. Little was indeed achieved by 
these telescopes in the time of Newton himself; but the 
form which he adopted is the foundation of that em- 
ployed in the wonderful instruments of Sir W. Herschel, 
and in our own time by Lord Rosse. 

It was on the 11th of January, 1671, that Newton 
was elected a member of the Royal Society, having 
become known to that body from his reflecting teles- 
copes. Finding the present of his reflecting telescope, 
of which he thought little himself, so highly esteemed 
by that learned body, he went on to communicate to 
them the results of his various experiments upon colour, 
and the diverse refrangibility of light, and explaining by 
this single discovery many of the beautiful phenomena 
of the coloured objects with which Nature everywhere 
surrounds us. Interesting, however, as are the optical 
discoveries of Newton, and the scientific controversies 
which arose out of them, it is time to pass on to a short 
description of the great discoveries on which the fame of 
Newton chiefly rests—the discovery of the law of uni- 
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versal gravitation, and the explanation by it of the phe- 
nomena of the celestial motions. 

It has been seen how, so early as 1665, his thoughts 
had been turned to the idea that the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies might depend on the same cause by which 
bodies fall to the ground at the surface of the earth, and 
that, in consequence of the erroneous measurement then 
in use of the earth’s radius, he had abandoned the sub- 
ject to pursue other inquiries. At what period he 
resumed these calculations, employing the more correct 
measure of the earth executed by Picard in 1670, does 
not clearly appear; but when Halley, after a discussion 
of the law of gravitation with Hooke and Sir C. Wren, 
visited Newton in August, 1684, he found him in posses- 
sion of the whole theory. The law of gravitation among 
the celestial bodies had dawned upon Newton’s mind so 
gradually, so insensibly, and with such a force of neces- 
sary demonstration, that he seems not to have been aware, 
until roused by the excitement with which he found he 
had inspired his friend Halley, that he really had gained 
a clear view of the mystery to penetrate which had been 
the greatest ambition of all the philosophers since 
Galileo. It was at Halley’s request, who was anxious to 
secure the honour of the great discovery for his friend 
and his country, that Newton set down the principal 
results of his discoveries in a treatise called “ De Motu 
Corporum,” a brief exposition of the system, afterwards 
more fully unfolded in his great work, the “ Principia.” 

Feeling himself in possession of the key to the com- 
plete physical explanation of the celestial motions, and 
being now fully aware of the interest with which his 
discoveries would be received by scientific men, he set 
himself to work in order to unfold and develop his sys- 
tem of the universe in such a way as to make it intelli- 
gible to all men of understanding, and to establish it by 
irrefragable arguments to all capable of appreciating 
mathematical demonstration. The work thus entered 
upon and pursued with the concentrated effort of New- 
ton’s powerful mind, was completed within about eighteen 
months after the publication of the treatise “ De Motu ;” 
and on the 21st of April, 1686, when Halley read to the 
Royal Society a “ Discourse concerning Gravity and its 
Properties,” he was able to state that “ his worthy coun- 
tryman, Mr. Isaac Newton, has an incomparable treatise 
of motion almost ready for the press ;” and that the reci- 
procal law of the squares “is the principle on which 
Mr. Newton has made out all the phenomena of the 
ceclestial motions, so easily and naturally that its truth is 
past dispute.” At the next meeting of the Society, on 
the 28th of April, “Dr. Vincent presented to the Society 
% manuscript treatise entitled ‘Philosophia Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,’ dnd dedicated to the Society by 
Mr. Isaac Newton.” The manuscript so presented con- 
tained the first book of the “ Principia” as finally pub- 
lished. The book was ordered by the Society to be 
printed in quarto; but it appears that at a subsequent 
meeting of the council of the Society, owing probably to 
some unwillingness on their part to undertake the ex- 
pense of publication,.the whole charge of printing, as 

well as the labour of editing the work, was generously 
undertaken by Halley himself. 
The great discovery embodied in the system of the 
“ Principia” is the law of wiiversal gravitation ; the law, 
namely, that every particle of matter in the universe is 
attracted by, or gravitates to every other particle of 
matter, with a force inversely proportional to the squares 
of their distance. 

The “ Principia” was finally published about midsum- 
mer 1687. It consists of three books. The first book, 
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motion, and explaining the system of ultimate ratios—a 
system containing the germ of an infinitesimal caleulus— 
proceeds to treat of centrifugal forces, and motions in fixed 
and moveable orbits. He shows that the law observed 
by Kepler, which makes the arcs described by a planet 
round the sun proportional to the times, necessitates the 
supposition of their being acted on by a central force 
towards that luminary; and then, after describing the 
various curves in which bodies might move under the 
action of a central force, he shows that the motion in an 
ellipse, also discovered by Kepler, can, when the point 
of attraction is the focus, only be explained by the action 
of a force varying inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. He shows further, how the amount of the force 
necessary to produce a circular orbit at a given distanco 
is to be determined—a proposition afterwards employed 
to identify the force acting on the moon with the known 
force of gravity. 

The second book treats of bodies moving in resisting 
media, or oscillating as pendulums. 

The third book treats of the causes of the system of 
the world, the quantity of lunar inequalities, the quantity 
of the tides, the precession of the equinoxes, and on 
comets. : 

With regard to the scientific value of the discoveries 
first given to the world, and demonstrated in this book, 
no better testimony can be given than thit borne by 
Laplace in his “ Systéme du Monde.” “The import- 
ance of the discoveries” he says, “and the immense num- 
ber of original and profound views, which have been the 
germ of the most brilliant theories of the philosophers 
of this century, and all presented with much elegance, 
will insure to the work on the ‘ Mathematical Principles 
of Natural Philosophy,’ a pre-eminence above all tho 
other productions of human genius.” 

Shortly before the “Principia” was given to the public, 
Newton had been called on to take an active part in 
defending the rights of his University against the ille- 
gal encroachments of James 1. The conspicuous part 
which he had taken on that occasion procured him a 
seat in the Convention Parliament, in which he sat from 
January 1689, to its dissolution in 1690. 

In 1696 he was appointed Warder of the Mint, and 
afterwards promoted to the office of Master of the Mint 
in 1699—an office which he held till the end of his life. 
He again took a seat in Parliament, in the year 1701, as 
the representative of his University. Thus engaged in 
the public service, he had little time left for mere scien- 
tific studies—pursuits which he always held of secondary 
importance to the public duties in which he was engaged. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that his scientific 
labours ended with the publication of the “ Principia.” 
He still for many years, until his time was entirely de- 
manded for the public service, devoted himself to the 
completion of his Lunar Theory, though he was much 
harassed and delayed by the difficulty of procuring the 
necessary observations. For this delay the inertia of 
Tlamsteed, the Astronomer-Royal, seems responsible; 
but it is hard to blame him for not being active in 
supplying by extra exertion material only to be em- 
ployed by a rival architect, in the erection of a fabric 
from which he would derive little share of the honour. 

In the intervals of public duty, Newton showed 
that he still retained the scientific power by which his 
great discoveries had been made. In June, 1696, John 
Bernouilli addressed a letter to the most distinguished 
mathematicians in Europe, challenging them to solve 
two celebrated problems. This challenge was not com- 
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THE REVIVAL OF. SCIENCE. 


the solution to Charles Montague, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and then President of the Royal Society. 
A similar mathematical feat is recorded so late as 1716, 
in solving a problem proposed by Leibnitz for the pur- 
pose, as he expressed it, of feeling the pulse of the 
English analysts. Newton received the problem about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, as he was. returning from 
the Mint; and though the problem was difficult, and he 
himself fatigued with business, he reduced it to a solu- 
ble form before going to bed. 

When in Parliament, Newton made one of his scientific 
attempts for the advantage of his country and of science, 
in recommending the deputation for the encouragement 
of the invention of a method for determining the longi- 
tude, the first reward offered in consequence being gained 
by John Harrison, for his chronometers. He was Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society from 1703 till his death, a 
period of twenty-five years, being each year re-elected. 
In this position, and enjoying the confidence of the 
Prince Consort, George of Denmark, he had much in 
his power towards the advancement of science, one of 
his most important works being the superintendence of 
the publication of Flamsteed’s “Greenwich Observations,” 
a task, however, which was not accomplished without 
much controversy and some bitterness between himself 
and that great astronomer. 

The “ Principia” of Newton will always remain-one of 
the greatest monuments of the human intellect achieved 
by any individual. Great, however, as was the work 
accomplished, there may be seen in that work traces ofa 
power in reserve—a penetration that caught at truths 
which, lying beyond the sphere of the scientific problems 
of that day, it is one of the greatest achievements of mo- 
dern science to discover and demonstrate. There are 
clear traces in the “ Principia” of a grasp of mechanical 
principles of far wider application than those required 
for the solution of the problems of physical astronomy. 
The principle of virtual velocities, the still more com- 
prehensive principle of the conservation of force, are 
there.* But the book, he says, is not a treatise on 
mechanics, but on astronomy, and they are only hinted at 
without any attempt to analyse or demonstrate them. 





MY MOCKING-BIRDS. 


Passive up Baronne Street, New Orleans, on the Ist of 
May, some years ago, I was attracted by a burst of bird 
song from a shop on a corner, where were mocking-birds 
from six weeks to six years old. I could never resist a 
bird-shop. I entered, and was saluted by a sound which 
seemed a cross between a hiss and the filing of a saw. 
It was a sharp scraping noise, the most distressing noise 
I ever heard made by the young of any animal or bird. 
It is constantly and untiringly emitted by the young 
mocking-bird, as a sign that it wants food. As it is 
very greedy, it is hardly ever silent, except in the night, 
or in an artificial darkness, unless when swallowing its 
food. 

I bought ten shillingsworth of this intolerable noise, 
in the shape of two young mocking-birds, which the 
master of the shop told me were six weeks old. He 
instructed me in the method of manzging the birdlings. 
They were both put in one cage, for the convenience of 
carrying. This company-keeping cannot be allowed when 
they begin to sing, which they often commence when 
about two months old. If kept together, they do not 





* Clearly observed for the first time, I think, by Professor Tait, in a 
paper lately read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
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sing, or sing badly. They were to be fed, my instructor 
informed me, with a mixture of yolks of hard-boiled 
eggs and boiled potato, in the proportion of one third 
egg to two thirds potato. These were to be thoroughly 
mashed together, and then a small quantity was to be 
rolled into the semblance of worms and dropped into 
their little gaping throats. These they kept, most of 
the time, conveniently open. The “bird-man” said I 
must feed them once in two hours. Once in two hours! 
Those little gourmands kept me putting artificial worms 
into their throats full half our waking minutes between 
New Orleans and New York. 

i had the young birds taken to my hotel, and there I 
procured a quantity of hard-boiled eggs and boiled po- 
tatoes, which I put in a basket; for we were to start 
next day en voute up the Mississippi for New York, vid 
Cincinnati and the Great Western Railroad. We had 
one thousand miles on the river, and from six to eight 
hundred by rail, and all the way I had doomed myself to 
tlis noise, which sets teeth on edge and splits ears. I 
soon began to feel the inconvenience of my charge, as T 
could no more leave my birds than I could leave a baby. 
I had to get a nurse to feed them while I went to the 
levee to select a boat. 

There was a forest of boats about starting, and the 
selection was not a matter of trifling importance. Boats, 
like hotels, have various degrees of style and elegance, 
and the prices correspond not always sc much to tho 
comfort as to the fashion and prestige of the floating 
home. I selected a boat whose captain was a Yankeo 
and a temperance man. The favourite captains with the 
public were Southern men, who lived generously, that is, 
whose bills of fare were replete with luxuries, and whose 
faces were rosy and full with good eating and drinking. 
These were pleasant men to sit at table with; but it is 
one thing to give people an indigestion, or even to “treat 
them” till they are tipsy, and another to navigate a boat 
safely on the mighty river, where death lurks in many 
forms—where competition with unsteady officers is al- 
most sure to bring an explosion, and where snags and 
land-bars are destruction and death, without watchful 
and unintermitting supervision. 

As the lady passengers came on board we found that 
mine were not the only birds. The spring season had 
set the fashion, and half a dozen ladies had cages with 
young mocking-birds. The steward had a long cage 
that would hold a dozen, which he was taking north for 
the purpose of a future sale.* As ladies who were 
strangers to each other came together in couples in the 
state-rooms, it happened that one lady had birds and 
another had none. The lady who was minus the misery 
of young mocking-birds wished to remain so, and the 
bird-owner was requested to put the cage in the ladies’ 
saloon or the long public parlour of the boat. The con- 
sequence was, that, with a row of bird cages, whose in- 
mates were all filing saws, and a row of babies, who 
always wanted to meddle with the birds, and a liberal 
supply of parrots and parroquets, whose screams added 
to the confusion, our boat was never quiet. One woman, 
whom the Americans called “a trader,” had a large 





* The mocking-bird (Orpheus polyglottus) belongs to the thrush family 
(Merulide). In point of execution, if not of melody, he is the prince of 
songsters. With vast skill of imitation, he rarely fails to surpass, both in 
force and sweetness of expression, the notes of whatever birds he copies. 
His own native song is rich and full, and wonderfully varied, and he 
loses little of his power and energy in confinement. ‘I have known,” 
says Mr. Audubon, “ fifty dollars paid for a remarkably fine singer, and 
one instance when one hundred dollars were refused for a still more 
extraordinary one.” Its plumage, though none of the homeliest, has 
nothing gaudy or brilliant in it; and, were there nothing elag to recom- . 
mend the bird, would scarcely entitle it to notice, , 
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number of birds of different kinds, that she was taking 
north, as she said, “on speculation.” She had a large 
number of young mocking-birds, and she had neg- 
lected to take a supply of food, doubtless intending 
to “crib” enough from the table to feed her brood; 
but the table was not supplied with eggs, and the 
potato alone did not satisfy the birds. It was mise- 
rable to hear them filing their strange protest against 
empty crops. Pitying the poor birds, I could not 
help feeding her flock to some point on the Ohio, near 
which was her home, and where I had the happiness 
to see her disembark one day, with a cage of mocking- 
birds in each hand, and a chained parroquet vibrating 
from her head to her shoulders. She had another parro- 
quet, who had lost his chain, and he was thrust for the 
nonce into a parrot’s cage, because the steward could 
not carry them ashore separately, as he had a large 
basket and two bundles to carry beside. Poll took the 
intrusion of Jacko into her cage as a deadly offence. I 
think Jacko must have come to grief; for I heard the 
steward say, on his return to the boat— 

“T guess that.ar big poll has done for the little one. 
She is the old scratch, and no mistake. I only wish she 
had got her claws into her missis. That ar woman 
would not give a picayune to save her life.” 

I understood from this, that the obliging steward had 
set the woman and her live luggage ashore, and had 
received nothing for his trouble. 

It was a miserable voyage; for when I escaped from 
my birds, and everybody’s birds, and babies, and the 
crowd inside—who amused themselves telling ghostly 
stories of burned and wrecked boats on which they or 
their friends had taken passage, and where there were 
always large loss of life, though some escaped—I was not 
relieved or comforted by going on the guards of the boat 
outside. ‘There had been two recent explosions of large 


boats above us, and the dead bodies were coming down, 
and passing us ina sad and terrible procession. Against 
one plantation nineteen bodies drifted, and were caught 


by obstructions on the shore. The planter’s son had 
been a passenger on the exploded boat, and yet his body 
was not among the awful crowd, that stopped, as it were, 
before his father’s door. I was told afterwards that his 
corpse was never recovered. ButI must not dwell upon 
the story of that mighty and murderous Mississippi. Its 
sad history, made more horrible by the events of the 
past two years, can never be written. 

When I arrived in New York my birds were eight 
weeks old. At this early age they began to breathe 
their wondrous threads of silver song; so delicate, so 
gossamer-like was the melody, that one had almost to 
hold the breath to hear it. But daily it expanded—the 
volume of sound became greater, the harmony became 
richer. At first they sang their own sweet song. After 
a time they imitated the songs of other birds, and also 
the various sounds which they heard. One day, when 
the birds were about five months old, I had occasion to 
punish a young Italian greyhound for some offence. He 
yelled distressingly. An hour afterwards I was startled 
by hearing him scream again, in just the same manner. 
I ran back into the garden to see what was the trouble, 
and found him fast asleep, when my ears assured me he 
was yelping piteously. My largest mocking-bird had 
imitated him so exactly that I was entirely deceived. 
This bird became a wonderful singer. He imitated every 
bird whose song he heard, and he also imitated the piano 
and a music-box, learning tunes in a surprisingly short 
space of time. Iam sorry to be obliged to add that he 
imitated, with cruel fidelity, every harsh and horrid noise 
in his vicinity; cats, dogs, and street cries furnished 
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him with material for imitation, apparently very inter- 
esting. He kept his baby cry for food a long time, and 
made it, or one very similar to it, whenever he was 
frightened. The sight of a mouse would make him ~ 
scream with terror or anger. A sharp-nosed, slender — 
cat. once got into his cage. Alick was a Nero, and he © 
attacked the cat, screaming loudly at the same time. I 
hastened to his assistance, and doubtless saved his life, 
Alick sang several tunes with great richness, His 
favourites were “ Auld Lang Syne,” “Casta Diva,” from — 
“ Norma,” and “ Coming through the Rye.” : 
There is a superstition that mocking-birds must be — 
fed on worms, or have some kind of animal food. The ~ 
best food I ever found for him was brown bread, made — 
of unbolled wheat meal, and milk. ‘Indeed, whatever is © 
good for a baby is good for a mocking-bird. . Babies | 
thrive on brown bread and milk, with plenty of water, — 
and pure air. On this plain wholesome food babies are ~ 
kept good-natured, and mocking-birds are kept musical 
in the highest degree. Their cages need much care, and — 
attention, and labour, to keep them neat, sweet, and ~ 
clean. They must have water for bathing and for drink- | 
ing. They set us the good example of daily bathing, ~ 
and I have known a bird who had fever to bathe six 
times in a day. Worms give the birds fever, and injure 
their singing, if they have more than two or three in a 
day. Animal food, except milk and eggs, should be © 
sparingly given them, and after infancy they are not 
fond of eggs. : 
The New York winter is trying to the young birds, 
and many die before becoming acclimated. After the 
first winter they are hardy, as a rule. Their song is a 
perpetual spring of delight, being so varied, and ever | 
improving. Their own notes are rich, and beautiful | 
exceedingly, and their capacity for learning seems only — 
limited by the amount of teaching bestowed on them. 
Mocking-birds suffer much from mosquitos, and if not 
protected by a net they often die of the plague of these | 
distressing insects. With pure air, and the most care-_ 
ful cleanliness, with plain, wholesome food, and plenty 
of water for drinking and bathing, contained in separate | 
vessels, with a degree of warmth such as we have in 
England in the end of May, and a cage four times as 
large as is required by other birds, good health and long 
life is secured to the mocking-bird, and abundance of | 
the best music is the portion of his possessor. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


+ ADELAIDE—C. Platts: also at the Tract 
Depét, 126, Rundle Street} 8. 8. Wigg, 


Rundle Street ; G. Phillips & Co. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depét, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AUCKLAND—E. Wayte, QueenStreet ; T. 
C: Law ; and Rev. I’. Buddle. 

BALLARAT— Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Dépot, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary, 

BARBADOES— Israel Bowen. 

LeLizeE, Honpuras— Rey. 
Secretary. 

30MBAY—'T'ract Depdt, Rev.Geo, Bowen, 
Secretary. 

BouLoane—H. M. Merridew. 

Cauais—S8, Taylor. 

CaLoutta—Tract Depdt, F. Moran. 

Caps Town—Tract Depdt, N. H. Marais. 

Cuariotre’s Town, Prinee Edward’s 
Island—Tract Depot, G. Hubbard. 

Curistenuncu, New ZEALAND —Rev. J. 
Buller. . 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Keenig. 

Corru—Rev. W. Charteris, 

GAwLerR Town—Wilcox, Barker, and 
Wilcox. 

GraHam’s Town—Tract Depdt, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 


D. Arthur, 





Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBurcuH—W. 8S. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D, McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depdt, William 
Rout ; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depét, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kinaston, JAMALCA—Henderson, Savage 
& Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LONGFORD, fasMANIA—Rey. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—Tract Dep6t, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutH WaALEs—R. Blair. 

Matta—Tract Depdt, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MeELBourNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

MiLan— Se. J. Williams. 

Miramicut+Tract Depdt, Rey. W. Hen- 
derson, Secfetary. 

Montreat—J. Milne. 

New Yorx--John bbe ss, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CANADA~—J, 

Paris—Grassart & Co., : co de la Paix; 
and Rey. L. Pulsford, 





Picrov, Nova Scotra—J. Patterson: 

PinTeRMARiTzBuRG, NATAL—Tract De- 
pét, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Port Etizasyru, ALwoa BAay=R, Hal- 
leck, Main Street; T, Handfield; 
Riches, Impey & Co. 

QueBEo— Tract Depdt, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Rangoon, Inpra—Rev. CO, Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, InDIA— Tract Depot, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary. 

SmyrnA—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

St. Joun’s, New Brunswick — Tract 
Depdét, Dr. James Paterson, Secretary. 

Sr. Joun’s, NawrounpLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 
and R, Dicks. 

Sypnry—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, pow: 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depét, J. Carless; W. 
C. Chewett & Co. ; Bryce & Co. 

VerutaM, Port NataL—Mr. W. H. 
Burgess. 

VizaGaPaTAM— Tract Depét, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WELLixgron, New Zeatanp—Rev. J. 
Aldred. 
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